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BLUE BLOWS LIKE banners from skies no more rubble- 
grey. Green covers the trees’ long reminder of girders. 
The world appears cleaner, respectable—and remote. 

War-darkness, and advancing the clock, make 
emergence from winter more noticeable, because 
suddener. And the suddenness with which we are 
sprung into spring makes war, for a moment, less notice- 
able in its turn. From forgotten corners in cities, in 
patches of the country, inaustere flowers challenge the 
camouflage... Indeed, a new world; another; the 
next ; and not ours. 

Spring may flow in at our eyes, but those eyes are 
Static Water, and the heart, that should leap up, hangs 
like those lifebuoys, once so strange in our streets, to 
warn those who'd fall in. 

So we go by. And it can come almost as a relief to 
find, through the flowers and the foliage, the same 
broken house, the same world, its gaps stuffed with the 
same broken hopes there is no other use for... 

I do not think I am alone in this mood, but if I am, 
let this serve as a clinical record. 

The shock of spring is its naturalness to the eye. 
“Yes,” we say, “ why yes, things do grow, they don’t 
vanish.” In war, things do vanish. And war’s first 
victory is to make things look unnatural. Men are put 
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into curry-coloured livery, that they may look uniform— 
and then decked with more distinguishing badges than 
they ever had in peacetime. Towns are deserted, while 
villages and fields, so be they flying fields, seethe as 
an anthill. At night the once-twinkling earth darkens, 
while above and below blaze with light, in factories, 
shelters, ops rooms, hidden from a heaven searchlight 
swept. Home, which is where one starts out from, 
becomes where one longs to return to; and returned to, 
is found strange. At a time when one needs to say more 
to those friends one can’t see, one says less, whether 
through tiredness, censorship, or wish not to add to the 
recipient’s tension. Men and their minds, like materials, 
are put to new, unintended uses. 

In this de-naturizing, this constant adapting to change 
(does the chameleon ever envy the leopard ?), one 
thing remains constant. That constant is war. Yet that 
changes, while we change. As parts of a landscape, seen 
from a train, seem to revolve at different speeds and in 
different directions, so do ourselves and war continually 
adjust, that there shall be a constant. 

At the start, that constant is not war, but the old life 
not yet far behind us. We go forth to fight for that life ; 
for whatever the cause and whatever the country, the 
constant remains what we leave. 

This is the first stage of a war and it is the stage, be it 
noted, which has produced war. We cannot live with 
what we love. In guilt, we must destroy it or ourselves. 
We leave it, and ourselves in it. 

We leave, because we are always careful not to admit 
how close hate is to love. Lest this seem fanciful, give 
me leave to remark that at the beginning of a war we do 
not usually hate the enemy. He is there, he has to be, there 
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would be no war otherwise. But he is impersonal—zhe 
enemy. Later he becomes our foe. Soon it is not enough 
that he is our foe; he must be a fiend. Tempter of our 
wives, seducer of our sisters, torturer of our brothers and 
friends. The Hun. The brute. The barbarian. As he 
sinks, we gain in heroic stature. Hate is unleashed. 

About this time, the home (peace) ceases to be the 
constant. War becomes that. As war is the other side 
of peace, so love is reversed to hate. The emotion no 
longer lived in our own lives, runs free as hate. 

This is when atrocity tales reappear. The atrocities 
are there always, but the tabu is not lifted until we know 
we need them. Denied our usual love; with relation- 
ships either spiritualized through absence, or eroticism 
substituted for emotion; starved, we feed on hate. 

And soon, from hating the foe, war itself becomes 
hated. The landscape spins. War changes, and lived 
with, absorbed in, looking out from—it is another 
constant we cling to. Home. 

No longer the old home. What those who stayed in it 
have gone through, and what those who left will bring 
back, see to that. Home, at this stage, is no longer the 
last of peace; it is the end of war. It becomes loved 
again—because it is the opposite of war, hate. (When 
war came, it was not the opposite ; it came from inside, 
part of peace, and no more recognized for itself than are 
some of our impulses in love recognized as hate.) 

Finally, life becomes something to take up again ; 
not to lay down. That occurs when—and when only— 
hate is at last seen as sense of power gone wrong. “ Do 
what I want” says the savage to another, “ OrI kill you” 
(to show my power to myself). And he doesn’t, so he 
does. ‘“ Don’t do that or I shall have to,” he says, when 
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his sense of power is more part of him. And later, when 
he is not afraid of what his power will do, he need 
use it less in threatening others, and is no more frightened 
of them. For he knows, then, that fear is only fear of 
our own power let loose. So frightened can we be of 
that, that before we release it, we lose all control in over- 
coming our constraint. The power goes from us, making 
powerful him we see as foe, whom now we have to 
beat, being unable to conquer ourselves. 

I have stressed hate in these meanderings because 
when peace comes, it must not be like spring ; we must 
be ready for it. We shall not be ready so long as we fail 
to balance in ourselves that wish for power which is the 
basis of all activities. 

It is to be seen, as I have before remarked, in the plans 
for a new world. For most of these plans are concerned 
less with adding to the pleasure of life than in taking away 
from others what they’ve already got. “ There will be 
less money, less estates”? cry the rebuilders, “less 
luxury and more happiness.” But what they do not 
see, and what must be seen, is that the thwarted sense 
of power which delights in taking away, and in knocking 
down, is fear and childishness. 

“Equal opportunities for all’ is a good peace-cry, 
though time has proved all do not make equal use of 
opportunity. But what is wanted is power for each to 
have his own opportunity. Improved education, wages, 
conditions of work and—let me press for it—improved 
upbringing, are only means to an end. To happiness, 
which is freedom to do and be fully what is in one’s 
power to achieve. No improved conditions will be any- 
thing but a cage, so long as that power coils in upon 
itself, to snap later in short-circuit. 
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How urgent then that that power be dynamic more in 
putting out from ourselves than in removing from others! 
To grow is our aim. Only weeds flourish by choking 
plants—but plants last longer than weeds that rise faster. 

Men latterly have been too fond of being weeds. 
Achievement became a challenge to attack; serenity 
was smugness; success, something to be ashamed of, 
and ambition of the uninvolved kind was taken a poor 
view of. Men were afraid of ambition and had only one 
aim—to be as their fellows. “ You can’t hit me. I’m 
no better than you.” But now that most have had to 
learn that they are a good deal better than they thought, 
perhaps they will salute that in each other’s eyes; and 
use those eyes as mirrors to draw themselves up to full 
stature. After much ducking and cringing, man must 
stand on his two feet again. To do that, he needs room 
in himself as well as in the world, and since he can fly, 
must not crawl 

ur * x Me 


The Editor regrets that the R.A.F. number has been 
postponed for one month. The interest aroused in its 
announcement made it imperative to wait until certain 
contributions offered could materialize. 


1900 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


SOME TIME AGO Bryher vividly evoked in these pages the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 through the eyes of a child, so 
vividly indeed that it sent my fancy racing back to the 
last year of the nineteenth century when I too visited the 
Paris Exhibition, and challenged me as it were to see how 
much I could recapture of the circumstances and 
surroundings in which that year of my own life was 
spent. 

On Tuesday, 23rd January, six days after my 
seventeenth birthday, St. Paul’s School reassembled for 
the dreary Lent term, and as I turned into the Hammer- 
smith Road at a quarter-past nine that morning the 
impossibility of enduring the penal servitude of school 
life any longer was suddenly made clear to me. I had 
been walking backwards and forwards twice a day along 
this stretch of road since I first went to Colet Court, 
the preparatory school, in September, 1891—about 
8,000 times I could roughly calculate. The prospect of 
having to tread these paving stones four times a day until 
in the normal course of school life I should be released 
at the end of July, 1901, became unendurable. Somehow 
I must escape from this bondage. The obvious way out 
at the moment was to enlist in the Imperial Yeomanry 
for the South African War; but my brother aged 14, 
after getting himself into khaki had been ignominously 
divested of it and dragged back to school. Escape by 
enlistment appeared too uncertain. Moreover, the Jingo 
mood prevalent was distasteful, and the almost hysterical 
fuss made of the City Imperial Volunteers had dimmed 
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the romance of spurs and puttees. Not even the gloom 
cast by the news of Spion Kop availed to inspire. 

For over a year now I had been dreaming under the 
influence of Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Verlaine, and many 
another of those French poets that bewitch youth’s 
fevers. I decided to try the effect of a course of insomnia. 
It took resolution and a good deal of ingenuity to deprive 
myself of sleep for a fortnight’s stretch; but I did 
achieve it, and by the end of the time I was as good an 
example of a nervous wreck as could be found even in 
the morbid pages of my admired Rollinat. So successful 
indeed was the insomnia that my mother felt sure 
my condition was beyond treatment by a general 
practitioner, and arranged for me to consult Dr. Sydney 
Ringer. 

I have always regretted that this great physician did 
not live long enough for me to justify the imagination 
he displayed upon that dank February evening when I 
called upon him at Cavendish Place. He had been my 
mother’s doctor twenty-five years earlier, and a great 
friend of her parents, so that he had some idea of the 
stock whence I came. Nevertheless, it was a test of 
the most experienced doctor’s imagination to meet for the 
first time a boy of just seventeen and decide immediately 
to ask him what he wanted, and to grant him his wish. 
Perhaps he had appreciated my frankness, for I did not 
leave him in any doubt why my nerves were all to pieces, 
and I do not recall that he smiled outwardly when he 
was told of the deliberate insomnia. 

“You want to leave school ?”’ 

“ That’s the only thing I want.” 

“‘ What will you do if you don’t leave?” 

“1 shall enlist in the Imperial Yeomanry, though I 
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don’t want to do that because I’m getting bored by this 
ghastly music-hall patriotism. In fact, I’m getting bored 
by everything.” 

“Getting bored by everything, eh?’ he echoed, 
looking at me as seriously as if I were another Child 
Harold. 

“ Well, I went to St. Paul’s in May, 1894, when I was 
eleven years and four months old, and I was the youngest 
boy in the place by two years. Most people get out in 
five years, even if they don’t leave till they are eighteen 
and a half. I really cannot stand any more of it.” 

“T’ll write to your mother about you. It will be all 
right, I think.” 

He sat back in the tranquil glow of the colza-oil 
reading lamp with its green glass shade, and eyed me in 
the shadows on the other side of his desk. 

“ Didn’t you sleep at all?” 

“J think I fell half asleep sometimes as I walked about 
my room, but I never lay down, and I used to stand by 
the open window for the cold air to wake me.” 

Dr. Ringer was as good as his word, and a couple of 
days after Ladysmith was relieved I, too, was relieved of 
the burden and boredom of school. To this day I cannot 
pass any educational building without a prayer for the 
wretched prisoners it confines. Yet I did not suffer at 
all at school. I was popular. I did not excel, but I was 
good enough at games, and the strength of my tongue 
compensated for the weakness of my wrists. Presumably 
I made the best of my boredom, for Walker the High 
Master, a dominie in the grand style, observed to a 
junior master when I left that I had been a source of 
disorder and disruption in the school throughout my 
time there, but that with all my faults I had been a very 
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winning boy. It was a generous epitaph. Yet after I 
went down the steps of the school for the last time on 
that St. David’s Day in the year 1900 I did not mount 
them again for a quarter of a century. What I have to 
thank God for is that I did not go to Winchester, which 
I only escaped through my mother’s illness and her 
desire to have me with her in London. From Wykham’s 
adamantine mould I should somehow Have had to ooze 
out much sooner if I wished to preserve my individual 
shape. 

The friend to whom I best remember announcing the 
glad news of my release from penal servitude was 
Reginald Turner, one of the devoted friends of Oscar 
Wilde, who had been with him when he was 
arrested, and had been with him when he died. It 
was he who preserved that tragic epigram when the 
dying man was told the only chance was a very expensive 
operation. 

““So I must die as I have lived, Reggie, beyond my 
means.” 

Reggie Turner was himself a wit, and wrote several 
novels which deserved a greater success than they had. 
Many years later when I gave him a first edition of one 
of my books, and remarked how rare it was becoming, 
he replied, “ Yes, but not nearly so rare as my second 
editions.” 

In 1900, Turner was writing the column “London 
Day by Day” for the Daily Telegraph. 1 was to lunch 
with him at Roche’s, in Old Compton Street, and I 
went to pick him up at his chambers in Clement’s Inn. 
While I was waiting for him to finish dressing— 
columnists in those days did not get away from Fleet 
Street until 3 or 4 in the morning—Ranger Gull came in. 
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Is Ranger Gull remembered? He had written a novel 
called The Hypocrite which at sixteen I had admired as 
the last word in ruthless realism. Some years later, under 
the pseudonym of Guy Thorne, he wrote a novel called 
When it Was Dark, which was commended by Anglican 
Bishops from the pulpit and had a tremendous sale. 
That March morning in 1900 Ranger Gull, who was 
rather drunk, talked incessantly as he paced up and 
down Turner’s sitting-room, but I remember only his 
parting remark : 

“ Well, I have to be with Leonard Smithers in half an 
hour, when the real drinking of the day will begin.” 

Smithers, of course, was the publisher of Zhe Savoy 
and Aubrey Beardsley and many a minor poet of the 
"nineties. 

The place chosen for the recuperation of my nerves 
was Bournemouth, where an advertisement in Bradshaw 
had suggested the West Cliff Hydro as a suitable 
residence. This establishment belonged to adoctor whose 
name I cannot recall, an agreeable fellow who had served 
with the Coldstream Guards, and who on festive occasions 
gratified his guests by appearing in mess kit. The Hydro 
itself consisted of about half a dozen houses on a terrace 
off the West Cliff, which had been knocked into one, 
and the back gardens of which had been used for the 
construction of baths. Probably by now all the houses 
along one side of the Terrace have been incorporated. 
While I was there the proprietor had just acquired another 
of them. The numerous staircases and corridors at 
different levels provided the best setting for hide and 
seek that was ever designed, and there were enough 
young people in the Hydro to take advantage of it, 
prominent among them being two or three Finnigans in 
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their early twenties, some of whom may now be portly old 
directors of their father’s business. As I remember, the 
shop in Bond Street was then a fairly new branch, and 
Liverpool was regarded as headquarters. Old Mr. 
Finnigan, a small man with a trim white beard and florid 
laughter-crinkled countenance, was in a continuous state 
of exuberant geniality which his family shared. He and 
they twinkled like the silver in their shop window, and 
the sheen of their good nature rivalled the sheen upon the 
leather of their dressing-cases. 

One day that spring Cardinal Vaughan came to 
call on the Finnigans—a superb figure of an 
ecclesiastic seeming carved from ivory as he sat 
there in the Hydro lounge where all the old maiden 
ladies goggled at him over their knitting, their 
chaste Protestantism thrilled to the marrow. His 
Eminence was kindly and gracious to myself, so kindly 
and gracious indeed that I (then a fervid Anglo-Catholic) 
was bold enough to ask him how it was possible for 
Pope Paul to offer Queen Elizabeth on certain terms to 
recognize Anglican Orders if Anglican Orders were in 
very fact invalid. I ought to be able to remember his 
reply, but alas, I have forgotten what it was. He could 
not have been annoyed, because he asked me to go and 
visit him, but unfortunately he was called back from 
Bournemouth sooner than he expected, and I never saw 
him again. 

Seventeen is considered an awkward age for the male, 
but I think this is due to the ridiculously protracted 
adolescence which a conventional English education 
demands. Once I had escaped from that process of 
artificial retardation, more useful for lilies of the valley 
than boys, I flowered naturally enough. My imagination 
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was stimulated by the independence, and I found myself 
accepted on equal terms by the other guests, though 
I prudently awarded my age an extra year. Perhaps 
the guests at that Hydro in the spring of 1900 could be 
matched in a similar establishment to-day, but as I look 
back at them across the years, they possess the richness 
and variety of characters in a Dickens novel. Perhaps 
really the Hydro was very dull. Everybody was in bed 
by eleven o’clock when the electric light was cut off. 
A flagon of Australian burgundy was the limit of self- 
indulgence. _ Billiards were forbidden on Sunday. 
Nevertheless, dull or not, the three months I spent in 
that Hydro were supercharged with excitement, so sharp 
upon myself was the impact of my fellow-guests, so 
enthralling seemed every one of their lives when I 
listened to the tale of them. 

At that date golf was a sufficiently novel passion 
south of the border to justify the kind of jokes in Punch 
that would presently be made about motor cars. The 
novice was a recognized figure of fun. Golfers at the 
Hydro were in a very small minority. Among them the 
most redoubtable was Surgeon McMorris, a lean grey 
Ulsterman, who had retired from service in different 
parts of the globe to devote himself entirely to golf. 
When he was not on the links he spent his time putting 
along the passages, using various flowers in the carpet’s 
pattern for the holes. On Sundays he used to spend his 
time trying to convert myself and Major Nugent (of 
whom presently) to golf, until we countered by convert- 
ing him to euchre, which he played with us down in the 
billiards-room, shaking his head all the while at having 
to break the Sabbath with a card game when but for 
municipal intolerance he might have been breaking it 
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with golf. If golf was the Surgeon’s blessing, black- 
beetles were his bane. Every night he used to lay a semi- 
circle of Keatings’ Powder outside his bedroom door to 
discourage any attempt by black-beetles to intrude upon 
his golf-haunted dreams. This, he told us, had been his 
regular habit, wherever he was, since 1870. 

Major Nugent, whose regiment I feel it is disgraceful 
to have forgotten, because he charmed me with tales of 
Irish military life like another Charles Lever, was so 
perfectly the bachelor Irish major of middle-age that he 
needs no describing. Once a week an evening was 
devoted to music and singing in the Hydro gymnasium, 
on which occasions the Major always sang OA, Lucky 
Jim, followed by When we are Married, and winding up 
with Where are the Boys of the Old Brigade? to which 
the maiden ladies, knitting among the rowing-machine 
and the riding-machine, and the punch-ball and the 
parallel bars, used to tap their feet genteelly. But it is as 
a euchre player that he lives most warmly in my mind. 
I still hear from that spring of forty-two years ago one 
particular round when two of the young Finnigans were 
partners against the Major and myself. Clubs were 
trumps, and one Finnigan led the ace. I beat it with 
the Knave of Spades. 

“The Left Bower, b’George,” muttered the Major. 

The other Finnigan played the Knave of Clubs. 

“The Right Bower, b’Jove,”’ muttered the Major. 

And then taking a card from his hand and holding it 
high above his head for a moment before he brought it 
down with a triumphant crash upon the table, he shouted, 
“ The Joker, b’God !”’ and scooped up the trick. 

Another old soldier was Colonel George Sartorius, 
who had been a Gunner subaltern in the year of the 
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Mutiny, fought through many Eastern campaigns, and 
shot the biggest bison ever killed in India, the horns 
being forty-seven inches across at the widest part. 

The Colonel and I paced the West Cliff together 
frequently, and often sat together in a shelter; but the 
real exercise was taken by my fancy as I fought through 
the Afghan campaigns of ’79 and 80, in the Sudan in 
’84, and in Burma from ’86 to *89, not to mention an 
exciting interlude when the Colonel was a Pasha in the 
Turkish Army and fighting the Russians with Baker 
Pasha in ’76. Baker Pasha had been cashiered for kissing 
a young woman in a train, but he distinguished himself 
so much against the Russians that he was restored to his 
rank in the British Army as Colonel Valentine Baker. 

On one of our walks together I had occasion to borrow 
sixpence from Colonel Sartorius to buy cigarettes, and 
that afternoon at tea he said to me gruffly, his little round 
brick-red face dusking, 

“You owe me sixpence.” 

I hastily paid him, but after tea he took me aside and 
growled, “ Always pay your debts at once.” 

I tried to explain that I was only waiting for a suitable 
moment after tea. 

“ Shouldn’t wait at all,’ he went on growling. 
“ Borrowed money should always be paid back at once.” 

I can acquit myself of the slightest intention of 
attempting to evade the debt. Nevertheless, it was an 
impressive reminder, and being impressionable, I 
benefited by it. Colonel Sartorius certainly forgave me, 
for he invited me to stay with him at Godalming ;_ but 
I never went, so swift and crowded was life after I was 
released from the penal servitude of school. 

I could go on with character after character at that 
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Hydro, but shall recall only Tuke in his blue serge suit 
and red tie. I must recall him because he has been the 
only man I ever met who had eaten human flesh. It was 
not eaten intentionally, but when he was trekking 
somewhere in South Africa a Kaffir baby died and the 
boy put it in the soup. 

“What did you do?” we asked. 

“T felt a bit sick when he told me what had been in 
the soup, and then I thrashed him with a sjambok.” 

‘‘ And what did the soup taste like ?”’ I pressed. 

“ Quite good. In fact it was because I told my boy 
how good it was that he started to brag about having put 
this baby in it.” 

Besides hobnobbing with elderly retired soldiers, I fell 
in love with a young woman eight years older than 
myself. I did manage to persuade her I was on the edge 
of nineteen, but she would not allow our engagement to 
be published, or even admit the fact of it to myself except 
very occasionally. However, I enjoyed the triumph of 
being asked by one of the Hydro old maids if the rumour 
that Miss Dash and I were to be married in the autumn 
were true. Miss Dash’s elder sister was in charge at first, 
but the success with which we eluded her on bicycling 
expeditions to Christchurch, Swanage, and elsewhere 
drove her to despair, and she summoned her mother 
down to Bournemouth to deal with the business. Mrs. 
Dash was as weather-beaten a she-dragon as Mrs. 
Malaprop, and her twenty-five-year-old daughter was 
frightened to death of her. I was pretty frightened of her 
myself; but one of the old maids came to the rescue of 
the distressed lovers, and for a fortnight with the help 
of this sentimental confidante we contrived to enjoy many 
stolen meetings in the tradition of eighteenth-century 
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comedy. In the end we were betrayed by another old 
maid, and Mrs. Dash whisked her daughter away to 
Llandudno. The forsaken bedroom of my beloved 
littered with the waste of packing in the sunshine of a 
May morning was desolation itself when, after the fly 
had driven off to the station of Mrs. Dash and her two 
daughters, I visited that room and had the sad joy of 
appropriating a worn cake of pink soap she had left 
behind. Surgeon McMorris prescribed golf as a cure for 
love’s sickness, but Major Nugent took me to dinner at 
the Grand Hotel, and over a bottle of champagne begged 
me to believe that his heart had been broken at least 
half a dozen times without the slightest deleterious effect 
either upon his career in the Army or his zest in single 
blessedness. 

Soon after Miss Dash’s departure, an ebullient 
Lancashire commercial traveller came to the Hydro and 
was shocked to find that he had to go to bed every night 
at eleven o’clock. 

“T mean to say, who wants to come all the way from 
Manchester to Bournemouth for a little holiday and go 
to bed at eleven?” 

When the relief of Mafeking was announced, the 
Lancashire man declared he could stand it no longer and 
was going out to celebrate the occasion. The Finnigans 
and I promised to let him in by the window of the 
lounge, to reach which he had to climb across the glass 
roof of the Turkish bath. His patriotic exhilaration was 
too much for his caution, and he crashed through into 
the hot room. Next day he was invited to leave the 
Hydro, as the proprietor put it, “for the kind of place 
where a fellow like that will feel more at home.” 

Before I left Bournemouth at the end of that May, I 
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bicycled over to Milton Abbas to visit an old school 
friend who had joined Dom Aeldred Carlyle’s Anglican 
Benedictines. The heat of that wide white road out of 
Blandford is still with me, and I never read the opening 
of The Mayor of Casterbridge without wearily pushing 
my bicycle in fancy up the long dusty ascent. The little 
community of Benedictines were living in a small 
building of wattles in the middle of a wood which the 
Gothic taste of some Hambro owner had scattered with 
imitation monastic ruins of grey stone. Later on, Dom 
Aeldred took his community to Caldey Island, and there 
after a time all but two or three were reconciled to Rome. 
Dom Aeldred himself was a remarkable man who had 
started being a Benedictine while he was still a medical 
student, when every night after he came home to Ealing 
from the hospital he would recede into the Middle Ages. 
(To be continued.) 


MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES 


THE SOLUTION OF THE MOUSETRAP IN Hamlet 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


AT THE PRESENT time, when the detective novel is 
perhaps the most popular form of literature, it is amazing 
that the most perfect example of third degree in litera- 
ture has so far escaped complete solution. Yet there it 
is, embedded in one of the most popular plays, Hamlet. 

A number of distinguished critics have attempted to 
solve the problem, but the very point which gives the 
Mousetrap the quality of a trap, its sudden closing, has 
been completely missed since the poet Pye pointed out 
that there is a problem. 

The first mirror ends with the exit of the Player 
Queen, leaving the Player King asleep. The Dumbshow 
has given us an outline of the whole plot of the play- 
within-the-play, which is the same as that of the murder 
of Hamlet’s father by his brother Claudius, and the 
marriage of the murderer to MHamlet’s mother. 
Shakespeare seems to have seen the Dumbshow as a 
mirror image of the actual murder, so the Dumbshow 
has been called the first mirror. In so far as the following 
dialogue repeats the plot of the Dumbshow exactly it 
has been kept within the frame of the first mirror. The 
second mirror begins with the entrance of Lucianus. 

The Player King has fallen asleep, and the Player 
Queen has left the stage. This seems to reproduce 
exactly the scene in the orchard. It has already been 
played once in the Dumbshow, and seems to show 
Hamlet’s father asleep in his orchard, just after the 
departure of Hamlet’s mother. Claudius is watching 
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the scene of his own crime, just before his own entry, 
as the Player Murderer. When the actor, playing the 
Baths of Claudius, enters he will speak. What will he 
say ! 

King Claudius, waiting for his own entry, as he has 
already entered in the Dumbshow, cannot wait for the 
entrance of the Player Murderer. He asks Hamlet : 


Have you heard the argument ? Is there no offence in ’t ? 
Hamlet. No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest; no offence 
i’ the world. 
King. What do you call the play ? 
Hamlet. The Mouse-trap ... 


As the Murderer enters, Hamlet says a curious thing : 
This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king.1 (238). 


With these words, Hamlet holds a mirror up to nature, 
but it is not the same mirror that he held up in the 
Dumbshow, and in the dialogue that followed. If it 
were the same mirror, the actor who now enters should 
be Claudius, but he is not Claudius, he is nephew to the 
King. He is Hamlet. 

The mental twist is very sudden, and powerful. We 
can assume, however, that the royal party, the audience 
on the stage, now see half the truth, that the words are 
a threat to Claudius, by his nephew Hamlet. 

The change over from the first mirror to the second 
has been so sudden that we may miss the point that, 
after Hamlet’s implied threat, King Claudius is now 
free from the danger of public exposure. But public 
exposure is not Hamlet’s purpose. He has not supplied 
one fact from which the royal party, ignorant of the 

1 Professor Dover Wilson in his book What Happens in Ham¢éet notices 


this point, but fails to follow the clue_to its logical conclusion, so that he 
is forced to assume that Claudius does not see the Dumbshow. 
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Ghost’s message to Hamlet, can reason out that the two 
scenes so far, the Dumbshow and the dialogue that 
follows, mirror a crime committed by King Claudius. 
The audience in front of the footlights know of the 
murder, but only because they have been in the privileged 
position of overhearing the interview between Hamlet 
and the Ghost of his Father. 

The meaning of the following dialogue is shared by 
Hamlet and his Uncle Claudius, and perhaps by Horatio. 
It is a duel of two individuals. The royal party can see 
the reference to the incest (in Elizabethan law) com- 
mitted by Claudius in marrying his brother’s widow, 
but their first insight into anything further is when the 
murderer enters and Hamlet gives them the information 
that Lucianus is Hamlet, the line is a direct threat to 
Claudius. 

The King now has a reason for rising. His life has 
been threatened. If King Claudius rises now, he can 
give as his reason this threat made by Hamlet in the 
presence of all the royal party. His exit will not be an 
admission of guilt, as it would have been earlier. But 
Claudius remains seated. He does not yet know how 
Hamlet has learned the true facts of the murder, and 
until he knows that he cannot pass from suspicion on 
the verge of certainty, over to complete certainty. 
Hamlet has not supplied him with that knowledge—yet. 
Nor has he supplied to anyone else in the royal party 
proof of the King’s guilt. 

The reason for his remaining in his place cannot be 
the shock of Hamlet’s sudden reference to Lucianus’ 
nephew to the King, for he is going to receive a much 
bigger shock in a few minutes, a shock which on this 
theory ought to paralyse him completely. Yet when 
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he receives the second shock he rises, while at the first 
shock he sits still. There is a new quality in the second 
shock, the closing of the Mousetrap, which is absent 
from the first shock. 

Before the Dumbshow, after the Dumbshow, and 
during the short interval before the Mousetrap, there 
are three dialogues between Hamlet and Ophelia. They 
are of a sexual nature, and full of innuendo. Dramatically 
they have a purpose. They create an atmosphere in the 
mind of King Claudius, in preparation for the springing 
of the Mousetrap. They give a definite colour to Hamlet’s 
feigned madness, which only Horatio and the theatre 
audience know to be feigned. The play is now approach- 
ing the moment at which Hamlet’s feigned madness will 
receive sudden dramatic justification. It has already 
received minor justification in the play, but nothing 
of the significance of what is soon to come. Indeed, 
what follows could not be effective unless Claudius 
believes Hamlet to be mad, and capable of acting as 
only a madman can act. 

Hamlet, in the short interval between the entrance 
of Lucianus, the potential murderer, and the first word 
spoken by Lucianus, has his last dialogue with Ophelia, 
the third of the same nature, sex its subject, so that 
Claudius has time enough to adjust his mind to the 
new situation, and at the same time concentrate on what 
Hamlet is saying. This colours his mind for what 
follows. 

Suddenly, Hamlet speaks to Lucianus, who all this 
time has been on the stage, possibly filling up the 
interval with more dumbshow : 

Begin, murderer; pox, leave thy damnable faces, and begin. 
Come: the croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. (246-8.) 
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The mention of revenge has added a little fact to 
Claudius’s suspicion, which is by now almost certainly, 
but cannot yet be certainty, for Hamlet has not yet given 
him the knowledge of the method by which he has 
learned of the murder of his father, and of the identity 
of the murderer. Then Lucianus speaks : 


Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing ; 
Confederate season, else no creature seeing ; 

Thou mixture, rank, of midnight weeds collected, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 

Thy natural magic and dire property, 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. (249-25 4.) 


He pours the poison into the sleeper’s ear. 

This speech informs Claudius first of the curious fact 
that Hamlet knows the details of the murder, although 
he was not present, and no one else was present, except 
Claudius and his sleeping brother, “else no creature 
seeing.” Claudius is thus informed that only one person 
can have informed Hamlet, and that person the dead 
man. His reason is following the argument closely, 
and tiny fact by tiny fact, Hamlet is leading him on to 
the one thing, the one final fact, which will change 
Claudius’s almost certain suspicion, into absolutely certain 
knowledge. That last fact is given by the naming of 
Hecate. 

Witchcraft ! 

Actually, of course, Hamlet had not summoned the 
Ghost, so he is technically guiltless of witchcraft in 
Shakespeare’s play. But it is interesting to note that 
both Hamlet and Fengon in the Belleforest version of the 
story make use of witchcraft— 


and so Hamlet, while his father lived, had bin instructed in that 
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devilish art, whereby the wicked spirite abuseth mankind, and 
advertiseth him (as he can) of things past. 

(Sir I. Gollancz, The Sources of Hamlet, p. 237.) 
In the same story Hamlet, during the interview with his 
mother, and referring to Fengon, says— 


and I am greatly afraide that the devils have shewed him what 
hath past at this present between us. (p. 223.) 


There is no proof that Hamlet, in Shakespeare’s version, 
makes use of witchcraft, though there is more than one 
hint of it, but it is not necessary to assume any more 
than above stated, that Hamlet deliberately refers to 
Hecate, or Perseophone who presided over witchcraft 
and magic rites, to give King Claudius a necessary piece 
of information. 

To ensure that Claudius does not miss the truth 
contained in the words “ else no creature seeing’, nor 
the name of Hecate and the reference to magic, Hamlet 
had given the First Player special instructions how to 
say the lines. They are to be said “trippingly on the 
tongue”’; he must not mouth them, nor become too 
passionate. Also, the clowns 1 must be prevented from 
making some of the spectators laugh at the crucial 
moment, to allow Claudius, the stage audience, and the 
theatre audience to catch every word distinctly. 

This is the ‘‘ one speech ”’ in which the King’s occulted 
guilt unkennels itself “ Upon the talk of the poisoning ”’, 
for it is the moment at which Claudius’s suspicion that 
Hamlet knows changes over to certainty. There has 
been a very slight possibility of coincidence right up 
to this speech, but once Claudius has the explanation 
how Hamlet can know, he is sure that Hamlet knows. 

1 It has been pointed out that there is no clown in the scene. Hamlet 


himself plays the part. 
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Something in Claudius’s face or movements reveals his 
guilt to the closely watching Hamlet and Horatio, but 
to no one else. No one else has sufficient knowledge 
apart from Hamlet, Horatio, and the King, to understand 
the meaning of the Dumbshow, the murder reference 
in the dialogue, and the speech of Lucianus. The theatre 
audience of course also know, but they are in a privileged 
position, so privileged that they have usually missed 
the point at which Claudius learns what they already 
know. 

From the entrance of Lucianus, the King is looking 
into a second mirror. That it is a second mirror is 
shown by the fact that the murderer represents not 
Claudius, but Hamlet. Lucianus is Hamlet, and the 
attention is focused on Lucianus, to the exclusion of the 
other two characters in the second mirror, while Lucianus 
is speaking. The second mirror reproduces the picture 
in the first mirror, in the way that a mirror does repro- 
duce, by reversing everything. We have been examining 
some details where, as in a mirror, the reversal has not 
been noticed. 

The meaning of this is that Hamlet’s intention is to 
copy the crimes of Claudius in detail, but with Hamlet 
as the criminal instead of Claudius. It is an application 
in detail of the theory of revenge summed up in the 
words, “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
This is not yet completely clear, and is not intended to 
be till the last detail is added. Apart from the fact that 
Lucianus, or Hamlet, is now the potential murderer, 
all the other details seem, to Claudius, to be a repro- 
duction of his own crime in full detail. In reality, he 
is seeing his own crime in a mirror reversed. The 
Dumbshow has mirrored the scene of Claudius poisoning 
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his brother in the orchard. But the second mirror with 
Lucianus-Hamlet shows the poisoning of King Claudius 
by Hamlet. Incidentally, this repeats Hieronimo’s 
technique in The Spanish Tragedy, in the play-within- 
the-play in that tragedy, where the father says, “I'll 
play the murderer, I warrant you; For I already have 
conceited that’ (iv, 1, 132-3). In the earlier play it is 
the father who is revenging the murder of his son. 

The first mirror shows the reflection of a crime 
already committed. The second mirror shows the 
reflection of a crime not yet committed, but seemingly 
contemplated. 

Hamlet begins to speak, “He poisons him i’ the 
garden for his estate’ (255). Another small fact drops 
into the ear of Claudius, as Lucianus has dropped poison 
into the ear of the Player King. Here is both the motive 
for the crime committed by Claudius in murdering his 
brother, and at the same time the motive for the con- 
templated murder of Claudius by his nephew Hamlet. 
Nothing but a mirror image can make clear the triple 
action. Hamlet is dropping the truth drop by drop into 
the ear of Claudius. Lucianus is dropping the poison 
drop by drop into the ear of the Player King. And at 
the same time it mirrors Claudius dropping the poison 
into his brother’s ear. 

But there is something which has disappeared from 
the mirror for the time being. To concentrate on 
Hamlet’s revenge for the death of his father is to con- 
centrate on “an eye for aneye”’. There is also a second 
crime, of incest, for which Claudius must be brought 
to account, at least in the Mousetrap. This is “a tooth 
fora tooth”. If the second mirror is going to reproduce 
in detail what Claudius saw in the Dumbshow, the 
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Player Queen who has left the stage will return. If she 
is Queen Gertrude in the Dumbshow, what part will 
she play in the second mirror ? 

We cannot imagine Claudius taking the next logical 
step. The Mousetrap must snap shut, to be effective in 
catching the mouse, which is the King’s conscience. 
Hamlet continues, “‘ His name’s Gonzago: the story 
is extant, and written in very choice Italian: ...’? The 
tension slackens for an instant, and Claudius may relax. 
Perhaps this puzzling reference is intended really to 
puzzle him, to prevent him thinking clearly about the 
play before him, by distracting his attention. The 
quickest of mice could not now escape : 


. . . you shall see anon how the murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s 
wife. 


The trap has snapped shut, and in it is the mouse of 
the King’s conscience. Ophelia exclaims, “ The king 
rises.”’ Only at the last word, spoken by Hamlet, is the 
King jerked to his feet. It is like a reflex action, like the 
jerk of a leg when the knee is kicked. The King can no 
longer choose whether he will sit or stand; he has no 
longer any conscious choice. He rises and goes out. 

Claudius has seen his crime reproduced in the Dumb- 
show. He has seen and heard an almost exact reproduction 
of the same crime with dialogue. Hamlet’s running 
commentary has suddenly, as it were, held a mirror up 
to the play being staged before the royal party, and 
everything is reversed. Instead of reproducing a crime 
already committed, it is seen by Claudius as a crime 
still to be committed. Instead of a reproduction of himself 
murdering his brother, it is a prophecy of Hamlet 
murdering Claudius. The King has become the victim. 
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But the horrible fact that jerks the King to his feet is 
the second part of the threat implicit in the words 
“ Gonzago’s wife”. Hamlet is actually threatening to 
repeat the second part of the King’s crime, and to commit 
incest with his own mother. 

It is the threat of a madman, but Claudius believes 
Hamlet to be mad. The Prince has trapped the King’s 
conscience, not by making him see his own crimes, or 
hear his own crimes, but by his last words making him 
feel his own crimes, in the only way that he can feel 
them, by making the King the victim of them. It is 
the only way in which a murderer’s conscience can be 
trapped. It is the theory of revenge, an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth, driven to its logical and inhuman 
conclusion, and thereby proved inadequate. The in- 
adequacy of revenge for both the crimes of Claudius 
destroys the theory that Hamlet is merely a revenge 
tragedy. The automatic rejection of the possibility that 
Hamlet is capable of carrying out his twofold revenge, 
is an automatic rejection of the adequacy of complete 
revenge, and leads to an acceptance of Hamlet’s stated 
intention, which is to trap the King’s conscience. 

That Hamlet’s intention is to trap the King’s 
conscience, and not to carry out the two threats of 
murdering the King, and attacking his own mother, is 
suggested by Hamlet’s first words, as the King rises, 
“What, frighted with false fire !”’ (260). The purpose 
of false fire, or blank shot, is not to hurt, but to frighten. 
The hare starts from the ground and dashes for safety. 
As Claudius leaves the stage, his emotions are fear and 
horror. Many have assumed tragedy, indeed the 
Prologue announces tragedy. But Hamlet’s words after 
the King’s exit are: 
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For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. (287-8.) 


His threat of committing incest with his mother is false 
fire, it is comedy, but not to King Claudius, whose mind 
Hamlet has carefully prepared for the blank shot. 
Hamlet, instead of being one of the spectators, has 
been one of the actors. He boasts of his acting : 


Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers—if the rest of my 
fortunes turn Turk with me—with two Provincial roses on my 
razed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of players, sir ? 


Horatio. Half a share. 
Hamlet. Awhole one, I. (269-274.) 


The reference to Hamlet turning Turk can only refer 
to his threat to mother and stepfather, which could only 
be carried out in the Turkish court or some other whose 
strangeness is exaggerated by distance. 

Hamlet by the device of the play-within-the-play has 
proved the guilt of King Claudius to his own satisfaction, 
and to that of Horatio who has watched the King 
“Upon the talk of the poisoning’’. He has proved 
that the Ghost was telling the truth (which is different 
from proving that the Ghost is not the Devil who “ can 
cite Scripture for his purpose” (M. of V., i, 3, 93), 
the same Scripture that tells us “‘ that God bids us do 
good for evil”’ (R. iii, i, 3, 335) ). 

Guildenstern tells Hamlet that the King is angry. 
It is more likely to have been the discovery of his guilt 
that has made the King angry, than the catching of his 
conscience. The proving of the King’s guilt and the 
catching of his conscience are two separate events. In 


the next scene Hamlet finds King Claudius upon his 
knees. 


BERTOLT BRECHT 
By BRYHER 


WE HAVE LIVED through many changes during the 
past thirty years but one of the strangest facts for a future 
historian to record will be the profound influence that 
Bertolt Brecht has had upon English writing of the 
time “ between the wars”’. 

Do many people here even know his name? There 
have been one or two translations but it is impossible 
to render the true spirit of Brecht in English and he 
writes a pungent, slangy German not always easily 
understood by his own countrymen. Owing to his 
political opinions (no writer ever attacked the Nazis 
more bitterly) his books are difficult to obtain, for most 
of them were burned in 1933. 

It is worth while now that the endless controversy 
about Germans and Nazis is at its height (reminding 
one of eighteenth-century disputes about original sin) 
to review our past associations with Germany. Victorian 
England was much influenced by that country, wit- 
ness the deplorable effect upon the prose of the time 
of over-much study of the German philosophers, and 
most educated people had a fair knowledge of the 
language. This was reversed at the turn of the century 
when there was a general feeling that German literature 
was heavy (it was) and that they were preparing for 
war; in fact, for a solitary moment the Entente Cordiale 
became an actual, as well as a political, reality. It is 
then safe to say that apart from a few specialists, the two 
countries were isolated from 1914 to 1925. 

Overnight the situation changed. German films were 
shown, the market was flooded with translations of 

Cc 
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German books, the young poured into Germany. It 
became first a literary, then a universal fashion. Berlin 
and not Paris and not Rome, was the haven of the young 
artist but unfortunately, with a few notable exceptions, 
they could not speak or read German. 

What was the reason for this sudden shift? It was 
partly curiosity. On the whole, however, it was because 
Germany, smarting under its defeat, questioned and then 
expressed a whole new pattern of thought, that was both 
the flower and the failure of the past twenty years. 
Among the people who were working, painting, and 
filming no one was more characteristic of the epoch 
than was Brecht. 

Nobody who knew Berlin in the late twenties can 
forget the city. It was savagely beautiful with sword 
grey skies, full of that curious and tense atmosphere 
that we have now learned to recognize as the prologue 
to revolution. It was more exciting than New York, for 
the East was at its gates; it had a belief that Paris had 
lost, it was alive whilst London was asleep. Baltic and 
Balkans, the two extremes, moved among its new buildings 
with the horizon-wide windows, it was full of poems 
and paintings and plays, written in a fresh and stimulating 
idiom. The national life, violently disrupted by the war, 
had wrecked itself upon inflation. How many English 
even to-day, realize what that meant? You would have 
to take away the homes and savings overnight of all 
the petty officials and owners of small businesses, the 
postmen, railway workers, doctors, dentists and teachers, 
even then you would hardly form a picture of post-war 
Germany. Misery was extreme. To help the labour 
market, cheap educational facilities were extended but 
the result was only that thousands of young adults, 
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without jobs and without pocket money, sat around 
waiting for something to happen, waiting for Hitler. 

Naturally the nation looked for a scapegoat. At first 
it was that external reason for their sufferings, the war. 
They poured out their own battle experiences and their 
hatred of a military autocracy, it is necessary to quote 
only the amazing successes of Remarque and Arnold 
Zweig. The second step was inquiry; what had caused 
the struggle, how could it have been prevented? Their 
own revolution had failed, but they were too near Russia 
not to beinfluenced by the experiments of their neighbours, 
especially as thousands of young Germans, including 
many former officers, crossed the frontier to work in the 
U.S.S.R. Brecht, Doblin, Piscator, Grosz, and scores 
of others had their answer ready, in Marxist terms. The 
hidden war went on in times of so-called peace, it was 
due to armament firms, a controlled press, to capitalism. 

The broad outline of Marxism is the same everywhere, 
but the temper of a land alters details, emphasizing this 
point, blurring another. French proletarian literature, 
for example, always seeks a formula and order; novels 
about the American depression and strikes are tougher, 
seemed to have been pounded out by fists, not fingers. 
The Germans, on the other hand, are mystical and violent. 
They recall their Thirty Years’ war or the murder 
broadsheets of the eighteenth century, they wallow in 
gruesome details until the murder or mode of death 
takes precedence of the evil. 

Brecht’s best known work is probably his Dreigréschen 
Oper; the title resembles Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, but there 
the similarity ends. Post-war Germany to Brecht was 
a “thieves quarter ”’, an Alsatia that all might enter but 
few leave, where Law itself was unrighteousness and 
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where heroes and heroines were highwaymen and 
prostitutes, redeemed, according to the author’s mind, 
because they were rebels. 

This brings us to the next item on the German formula, 
tradition. What had caused the revolution to fail? The 
adherence of many to the old order. Everything formerly 
revered was therefore to be condemned en bloc. There 
was much in nineteenth-century Europe that we should 
all like to see abolished but what Brecht and his followers 
forgot in the hot temper of their young imagination was 
that life is not so simple, that there is a vast difference 
between honour and autocracy, respect for one’s neigh- 
bour and monopoly. Soldiers in 1914-18 had honestly 
believed that they were fighting for their homes and to 
end war, they were too tired for experiments, to ridicule 
their ideals only increased bitterness, never was the gulf 
between two generations so immense. 

Modern German literature overwhelms the reader with 
a sense that the authors seem never to have played as 
children. Whether this was due to the habit of cramming 
pupils at school as if they were geese for fattening or 
because the war changed normal games into work (one 
young German after another complained that his first 
memories were of being compelled to pick berries for 
food) all sense of gaiety vanishes. So the need fora legend, 
for escape, is rationalized into a Red Indian America 
that would astonish that continent, Mahagonny, a world 
of tomahawks, hurricanes, early film gangsters and gold 
tush bars, Jack London material used in deadly serious- 
ness by a poet who has added to this astounding mixture 
some of the loveliest lyrics of modern times. 

It is difficult for us to realize the emotions provoked 
in Germany by that one word, Amerika. It was a symbol 
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of riches and escape with visas and steamer fares barring 
the entry. It was also capitalism triumphant and as such 
a symbol of hatred to the revolutionary young. Torn 
by these conflicting forces, Brecht’s imagination borrowed 
figures from a dreamed New World but to salve his 
conscience let his hero be destroyed by capitalistic law. 

It is easy enough to recognize Brecht as one of the 
few great European writers of the last decade, the poetry, 
the mysticism, the violence and the terror inherent in 
his country, illuminate his work. He was, and is, speaking 
for the small, submerged but not yet conquered minority 
of Germans who because they were nearest and most 
menaced, first saw fascism as a pestilence. In 1940 the 
Swiss radio station at Berne broadcast his most recent 
play, Lucullus, whilst the apparently irresistible German 
armies swept across France. It was one of the unforget- 
table experiences of art. We knew that France was doomed, 
we had seen the fugitives beginning to cross the border. 
Lucullus, tyrant of antiquity, died victoriously and came 
to the hall of judgment. Voices from his triumphal 
frieze, soldiers, camp followers, slaves, slain peasants 
and the captive kings, spoke their stories against the 
dictator’s impatience. The voice of Lucullus himself was 
boldly modelled upon that of a known dictator, whose 
speeches had shrieked at us so often on the radio. The 
end of the play was disappointing (who at that moment 
could presage an end?), but it was the spirit speaking its 
defiance against tyranny, though it were quite alone and it 
was consolation at that moment that such condemnation 
came, not from ourselves but from a German, speaking 
for his own land. I have only heard and never read 
Lucullus but Mr. Laughlin of New Directions, Conn., an- 
nounces an English translation to be published this spring. 
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Yes, Brecht is a great European but it is a different 
matter when we come to consider his—and German— 
influence upon English modern writing. 

There has been a steady infiltration of German ideas 
through the work of Auden, Isherwood and the “New 
Writers” in general. Many no doubt have never read 
Brecht in the original but Auden’s plays approximate 
the German pattern, with their symbolic figures, the 
use of the Sprech Chor or spoken chorus, the colour of 
their ideology and the denunciation of war. Writers 
should be prophets rather than politicians but looking 
back at the last decade, we wonder if this whole-hearted 
acceptance of Berlin was wise? The fundamental 
tradition in Germany was a military one and it was so 
firmly grained into the people that the rebellion against 
it had to be violent. In England an army has always 
puzzled us; we are sailors and adventurers, a different 
spirit altogether. There was no need to stress pacifism 
here, it grew of itself, and the tragedy was that a genera- 
tion played into fascist hands unwittingly because they 
saw only that war was wrong and not that whether it 
were so or not depended upon circumstances. The 
Prussian officer and the Tory landowner were not 
synonymous terms, many progressive ideas in the past 
century came from our conservative side in politics. The 
English worker has a standard of living and a personal 
freedom that were unknownin most of Europe. Of course 
there are many evils here, things to be changed, but 
revolutions grow slowly within the fabric of a country, 
to impose violent changes from the outside may lead, 
as they did in republican Germany, merely to dictatorship. 
The Battle of Britain was won chiefly by people of all 
classes who believed in old-fashioned ideas that the past 
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decade has often condemned. We do not say that these 
ideas are valid, only that destructiveness has its dangers 
and we want freedom and not fascism. A proletarian 
subject does not make a proletarian writer. Dorothy 
Richardson’s novels about the little lives of obscure men 
and women contain more true communism than some 
study of a strike done with enthusiasm rather than 
knowledge. It is the duty of a writer to mount “ the 
ivory tower ” or as I would prefer to call it, his skyscraper 
or lighthouse and to survey the world generally. We do 
not wish him to have a lower standard of craftsmanship, 
I hope, than the mechanic has or the farmer. Some of 
the best revolutionary writing extant was published in 
France during the thirties; it was largely ignored here 
in favour of the German authors. A large and excellent 
series of translations from modern Russian was also 
available in French 

England is as rich in material to-day as she was when 
Beaumont and Fletcher wrote their gay comedy, The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle. When this war ends and 
we are curious about our enemies, as we have a right to 
be, let us read Brecht, for he wrote for his dark and tor- 
tured land poems full of the colour of a moment that 
burned when it should have flowered, we shall always 
love them, especially those of us who knew that moment 
from personal experience. Only let us read the books 
of France as well, let us keep in touch with all Europe 
and when we come to create ourselves, let us look at our 
own tradition, there are things to praise as well as to 
destroy, the lonely way is not within the compass of us 
all and even Perseus had to look veiled on the Gorgon’s 


head—Truth. 


POETRY 
DEATH OF A POET 


I 


HE SLID UNDER the seventh heaven, 

(God bless his eyes and put our pennies on them), 
Watching cascades of birds fly down the mountains, 
His hands up to his face to beat the sun, 

The purple sun, the violet sun that shone 

Upon his body as he sighed to heaven. 


Let us affix a plaque to the grey wall, 

Here where the cement is giving. Let us put it 
Across the botched and rickety old wall, 

And on it put his vision of the mountains 

And the cascades of birds. He wrote a sonnet 
To those heroes who died under scorched suns. 


We see him in the face of seventh heaven, 

(Or is it God’s face looping like a smoke-trail ?) 
Leaving the lineaments of his performance 

On earth up in the sky. Flying round mountains, 
The birds flutter and flush and fall together 

Down into the body of this old grey wall. 


It is said they shot him, reaching for his poems 
With their unpleasant hands, leaving him dying 
Among the ruins of his people’s mountains. 

His people shot him, and his people died. 

Let us affix the plaque, while in his heaven 

He writes his mysteries and dies and dies. 
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Poets die several times, some people said, 

Die several times, but only have one life. 

When it is over, all their words are famous. 

God praise the mountains and the falling starlings, 
The bird-cascades, the plaque that tells his poems, 
Here lies the body of a poet in heaven. 


I] 


The Lord has vouchsafed us that his words are famous, 
His odes, his addresses, his ballads, his casual speech. 
He spoke for us among galloping feet of horses. 

He spoke for us in policeman-batoned crowds. 
Where the dead were yelling in fiery gall and brimstone 
We could see the clear blue of his writing eyes. 
People know of him, and that is enough for a poet. 


It is as if he was shot against an old grey wall, 
The wall crumbling away and falling above him, 
Plaques and laurels and all to make his grave. 

His is a common grave, where the fallen airman 
Lies in a smoking flame, and the communist shot 
Dies with a smile of bravery. He saw it all, 

The smiles, the ruins, the rock, the fires, the terrible 
Agony of race. He loved all these like heaven. 


Ill 
Oh, believe me, he has his own precious heaven, 
Seventh heaven in the dark tenement where love shapes 
Hands eyes and heart into clear glory. 
The cascades of birds fall down the rattling mountains 
Like tears of joy upon the bricks of his world, 
Where he sees the plaque affixed to his story. 
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Yes, and the horsemen gallop, and the people clap 
The crimson sun down beyond the rim of the mountain, 
The bright red sun rising to make the morning. 

The cars flash past the streets, the white smoke smothers 
The railways’ trees. The stone makes future buildings 
Bright in the shadows and sunlight. He, forlorn in 


His own heaven, sees their heaven. Let him go slowly 

Into his seventh heaven, where children are lovely, 

Girls in gardens, and daughters fixed with flowers, 

Gay among bird cascades and flowing mountains. 

He is seeing all lands he walked in, before they shot him. 

He is seeing them, he is seeing them, and they are 
heaven. 

He smiles and laughs in his heaven. Let us sing his 
poems. 


IV 
O woman weeping, let us sing of him. 
Let us mix our fears and tears in his joy, 
Is it not sufficient that he is in his heaven? 


O woman weeping, think of him in your sorrow. 
Was he in his dying different from your boy ? 
Think of the fears and tears in all our ruin. 


It is said that he made a tale of lovers’ sorrow. 
He wrote of this and that, of treachery 
At the last minute, and sorrow in the bed. 


He wrote of lechery and crime and treason. 
O woman weeping, is that any different 
To the lasting sorrow of your forgotten boy ? 
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He spoke of negroes rolling in their sorrow, 
The fears and tears of blues. Machinery stamping 
Hard on the faces of workers, he wrote of towers 


Rising out of the sky. O woman weeping, 
Shall we not build towers from all our tears and sorrow? 
Shall we not lose all our fears in a heaven of joy? 


The cascading birds are brilliant as jewels in his eyes. 
His words are brilliant with sorrow and joy. O woman 
Weeping, think of him. For his plaque is our heaven. 


NICHOLAS MOORE 
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UTOPIA AND IDEOLOGY 


BECOME A PASTORAL privacy, 

You with your curving paths and lawns, 
For happy wanderers: not for me 

To sip the stream and pet the bridling swans. 


Darling, you know this story, you know time 
Under the sycamore, the willow whorls— 

That love-song “‘ Will the year repeat its prime ?”’ 
But winter hangs all white upon the laurels, 


Beauty, and every bronze eternal tree. 

Your smile and word, your turning to escape, 
Speak of a hidden valley, what to me 

Is only spoil of Dis’s gloomy rape. 


Some way to set the world to rights with arms 
Withers the natural centres at the core, 

As in a myth I see your paper charms 
And sigh, and turn the page, and sigh no more. 


Love died in Troy when Helen was the rage ; 
The natural care for kindness. They who are 

On this partitioned and revolving stage 
Movers, fight not for Helen in this war. 


G. S. FRASER 
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LETTER FROM SAFETY 


How ARE You, boy? Winter’s an evil time: 

we curse at the drip of the tap and the funeral streets, 
but the mind is warm, so long as heart’s alive. 

We shall have summer again and not so long. 

The earth is good—I can hear the crumbs in the clod 
open their lips a little like a girl in love, 

the rain making, the root’s furled potential 

lengthen its white excursion every evening. 


But what of yourself? The child’s fists of bracken 
will be rising before your letter, and green 

eggs be laid in the hedges. Look, the world 

lies and continues to hope, and the symbol of hope 
is laid in the hedges. But here are weasel’s prints 
crossing the snow—and those small feet 

cross our two minds, who watch such different stars 
and prowling under the nest make us two cling together. 


And yes, you are happy: even butcher’s beasts 

must be alive to die, but not we upright 

clock-faced citizens, set to the same false time 

all equal, all unanimous, waiting the signal to clap 
the conjurer’s final swindle, strike together 

‘How right we are, how right we are.” Those chimes 
from the clock in the ruined house, the sole thing going, 
when hearts have stopped and life but the clock goes on. 


In all our wandering, in all those woods 

where ride follows on ride, all similar masks, 
when night’s not far and five good miles to go— 
In all my pitiful letters out of safety 
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which you will read with the wind snatching your paper 

or your back to the truck’s side, sunned too hot to 
touch— 

or in your pocket unopened, under the sand— 

you hear the clock’s hand go, the weasel under the nest. 


Knowing too as you read that the bracken fists 

are clenched salute to the sun, and the soft feathers 
moulded to the egg, expressing beautiful hope— 
what is the springtime in a land of pebbles ? 

The upright man who pays for aeroplanes— 

(one son shot down, but still he strikes in tune) 
props up his paper, drinks his tea, canvasses 

the bombs on Lorient, the necessary blockade : 


somewhere the bones are peeping through the skin 
and round the casualty’s heads gather the boots 
inquisitive from higher up the street, 

swimming, swimming; yes, but the tea is cold 
and Death indeed is an exotic beast 

living abroad, having no permanent place 

among our island fauna. My son, my son. 

But the clock strikes. Fell gallantly. So no tears. 


This spring may grow strange flowers, and a wayward 
dentition of crosses. Look to yourself, boy, now: 
see virtue in inertness: let the griefs 

flow over us like wind, as the bracken bends 

under the wind and the water, seeing no help. 

Where is the springtime in this sulfur country ? 

O now the rings of the trees that mark the years 
unspeaking shall be our lesson... 


ALEX COMFORT 


MISS CARMICHAEL’S BED 
By DIANA GARDNER 


AS SHE SNUFFED out the candle and drew the fresh sheets 
up to her chin the tang of the sea was in the room; 
against the ceiling flickered the reflection of the moonlit 
water under the window. From her pillow she could 
see the mainland: the harbour wall lit by the row of 
lights under the hotel, and two figures standing motion- 
less at the head of the causeway. 

Unable to sleep she lay thinking of the journey which 
had culminated in her arrival at this house to take up 
the duties of housekeeper. She remembered Paddington 
at nine in the morning, thronged with schoolchildren 
returning after the summer holidays, and the packed 
railway carriage as far as Swindon. After that she had 
travelled in comfort. Each time the train stopped the 
air seemed to grow heavier and the vegetation stronger ; 
a burr appeared in the voices of the porters as they called 
out the names of the stations. 

At 4.20 she changed lines. As the tiny engine puffed 
toward the sea a pinky sky appeared behind groves of 
ilex trees. She drew Miss Carmichael’s letter from her 
handbag and read it again. Careful instructions for the 
journey were written in purplish-black ink of the kind 
which faded ; she pictured a woman of about sixty-five, 
gaunt and tall, wearing probably a boned lace collar 
and a cameo brooch, but beyond that she could not go. 
The train halted at a small station in a deep valley and 
she looked out. As Miss Carmichael had written Willis 
was there with his taxi to meet her. He came forward 
briskly, a youngish, clean-shaven man in a light trench- 


coat. 
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It was in coloured twilight that she first saw the 
island, like a bulging map below them. It was deep 
violet, and the stones and seaweed on the causeway 
were viridian and pink. Mary Hackett was not given to 
wonderment but the sight took her breath away. 

She touched Willis on the shoulder with her umbrella. 
“* How beautiful,” she said. 

“‘ Everyone likes this bit,’ he called back. 

They drew up at the hotel. A waiter opened the door 
of the car. 

““How’s the tide, Bert?’ Willis inquired. 

““ Give it twenty minutes,’ the man answered. 

She went into the lounge and ordered tea. From the 
window she could see the thinly scattered, whitewashed 
houses on the island and one or two boats at their 
moorings in the harbour like black shells on the almost 
white water ; to the right lay the dark hills of the main- 
land. As she sipped her tea a few lights appeared on the 
island opposite. 

Willis came for her. She paid her bill and followed 
him. A porter from the hotel had her luggage on a 
handcart and was trundling it down the beach. They set 
off across the causeway, with the quiet sea on either side. 

The sparse lights ahead and the stillness of the evening 
made her shudder a little, but the presence of Willis, who 
had lit a cigarette, was reassuring. 

“You see that light farthest on the point,” he said, 
“ That’s Miss Carmichael’s.” 

She could make out the dark shape of the house on a 
little hill. They were soon to meet, she and Hannah 
Carmichael. They would hit it off or they would not, 
she told herself. 

As if he knew her thoughts he said, “I hope you'll 
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get on well with Miss Carmichael, miss.” ‘‘ Nobody 
knows much about her, although she’s been here for 
nearly thirty years.” 

“ Does she live alone ?”’ Mary asked. 

“ A coastguard’s wife ‘does’ for her, but she never 
has visitors from one year’s end to another.” 

“How old is she?” 

“In the sixties.”’ 

When the little procession reached the other side 
she felt as if the island closed round her and prevented 
her retreat. She was unused to such feelings and, 
breathing deeply, she took off her silk scarf. The air 
was oppressive and scented heavily with the sea. 

Miss Carmichael’s house was square with tall windows 
and a slate roof which already shone with the rising 
moon. Like most houses along that coast it had been 
built in 1860 or thereabouts. A small oil-lamp in the 
hall sent a beam through the coloured fan-light above 
the door. Below the stone wall in front lay the sea; 
dark rocks like seals appeared and receded in the scarcely 
perceptible swell of the water. 

“T hope you'll be all right, miss,” said Willis in a 
fatherly tone as he helped the porter unload her luggage 
in the porch. As they went off their footsteps rang 
against the side of the house. 

She knocked. 

The door was answered by a stoutish woman in the 
thirties. ‘ Are you Miss Hackett?” she asked. “ Come 
in. Miss Carmichael is expecting you.” 

She led her into a front room, lit dimly by an oil- 


p- 

“T’ll tell her you’re here,” she said, and withdrew. 

Mary Hackett looked about her. A set of six Victorian 
D 
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chairs faced each other across a broad dining-table. 
Two blurred photographs of a middle-aged lady and 
gentleman hung above the fireplace which had been 
filled by a pale fern in a copper pot. She went to the 
uncurtained window and putting her hand to the pane 
looked on to the sea. 

At that moment someone entered the room. 

She turned quickly. Miss Carmichael was holding the 
back of a chair with long bony hands. In the poor light 
Mary observed a narrow, unsmiling and unusually pale 
face in a frame of thick dark hair (which turned out 
later to be a wig), black sharp eyes, and winged nostrils. 
Her people must have been well-to-do tradespeople in 
Wales for when she spoke her voice was touched by a 
Welsh accent. 

“Good evening, Miss Hackett.’ 

Mary went forward with her hand out. Miss Car- 
michael took it without altering her expression. 

“Tam glad you have come. But before going further 
we must understand one another.” She drew out two 
chairs from the table. “ Sit down, please.” 

Mary did so, slowly. 

“Mrs. Trefoyle is preparing you a meal, but before 
you go to it there are one or two things I want you to 
know. You may not wish to stay here when you 
have heard them.” 

Her voice was sombre and her face looked as if she 
never smiled. 

“I have lived alone in this house for twenty-eight 
years. Apart from Mrs. Trefolye, who comes in every 
day to clean up and do the cooking, no one comes near 
me. I do not care for other people and wish only to be 
left alone. In fact, I am what my dear father called a 
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misanthropist.”” Her eyes went to the darkened window. 
“ My only friends are the gulls which come here to be fed.” 

Mary watched the other’s thin face and dark fierce 
eyes. All connection with the long train journey had 
gone; she had been absorbed into the stone house and 
the ill-lit room, closed round by the sea. 

“It is not from choice that I want to engage you as 
my housekeeper,’’ the other went on. “ Rather, it is the 
last thing I would wish. But it has been God’s will to 
affict my health,’ she studied her hands finger by 
finger, “ My health is not good. Mrs. Trefoyle has told 
me that unless somebody lives here with me she will 
go. It is the fear of having to engage someone from 
the island (all of whom I know and detest) which has 
driven me to it. I received many letters in answer to my 
advertisement, but yours was the most satisfactory: you 
sounded sensible and practical. I am glad to see that 
you are in your late thirties and appear to be experienced 
—not given to stupidity or excessive imagination. If 
you wish to stay here under these conditions you can 
do so, but you must please yourself. Perhaps you will 
be good enough to decide.” 

She stopped abruptly and stared almost without 
breathing at her hands. 

Mary considered her. The suddenness of the request 
unnerved her a little. She looked at her handbag and then 
at her feet. A long sighing wave washed the rocks: the 
tide had turned. 

She had come so far—why not stay ? She had trained 
as a nurse and could deal with sick people. She had no 
other job to go to and needed a change; the sea air 
would do her good. From somewhere in the house a 
cheerful clock beat the time flatly. 
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She looked up. “‘ Thank you. I should like to stay.” 

Miss Carmichael made no sign: it seemed the same to 
her whether Mary stayed or went. She rose. 

“Very well. Let me add that I do not wish this 
conversation to be referred to again. You will have very 
little to do: you will attend me only when I am ill. 
We shall take as little notice of each other as possible, 
and will eat separately.” 

She went to the door. 

“Mrs. Trefoyle will show you to your room. Good 
night.” 

She crossed the little hall into another sitting-room and 
closed the door after her. 

Mrs. Trefoyle had prepared a cold meal in the kitchen. 
“‘1’m glad you’ve come here, Miss Hackett,”’ she said, 
pouring out very strong tea. “ The mistress is difficult 
at times. I’ve stood it for some years but now it’s 
beginning to tell on my nerves.”” She looked up. “ Did 
she tell you what her illness was?” 

Mary was munching a radish. She shook her head. 

“ She’s an epileptic,’ said Mrs. Trefoyle, watching 
her closely. 

What was there in that? Mary asked herself. To 
look after an epileptic patient was not more exacting 
than a rheumatic one. She drank her tea gratefully, tired 
now after the long journey. 

At nine o’clock Mrs. Trefoyle went home. On her 
way to bed Mary tapped at the door of Miss Car- 
michael’s sitting-room, but received no answer: she 
had already gone upstairs. When she got to her own 
room she found that Mrs. Trefoyle had lighted the 
candle and a hot water bottle was in the bed. Through 
the window came the fresh salt air. 
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Mrs. Trefoyle called her at seven. 

As she passed Miss Carmichael’s room she noticed, 
through the half-opened door, a huge double bed. It 
was the largest box-bed she had ever seen. It was neatly 
made and covered with a white lace counterpane. A 
night-dress case, covered with embroidered roses, lay 
on the high pillow. She would have liked to step into 
the room and have a quick look round but she was 
afraid Miss Carmichael was there. 

Miss Carmichael, however, was already downstairs. 

At half-past nine Mary crossed by ferry to the main- 
land for the morning shopping. As she waited for the 
man to row slowly over to take her back she lifted a 
handful of sand and let it trickle through her fingers. 
Small white clouds were clustering on the horizon and a 
gust of wind made trellis patterns on the sea. It was very 
nice here. She felt sure she would like her new job 
despite the strangeness of her employer. 
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It was not until Mary had been there a week that Miss 
Carmichael was taken ill. She was having tea in the 
kitchen with Mrs. Trefoyle when the handbell rang in 
the sitting-room. 

“You'd better go quickly, miss. It sounds as if 
she’s bad.” 

Mary found Miss Carmichael in the armchair and the 
handbell on its side on the floor. She helped her gently 
to the ground and afterwards they put her to bed. As 
Mary drew back the counterpane the lower part of the 
bed came to view. ; 

“ This is a huge bed,” she murmured. 
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Mrs. Trefoyle nodded. ‘‘ She had it made for her 
many years ago. She’ll never allow me to so much as 
touch it. I’m not allowed to do out the room either.” 

Mary went to the window. The stones of the cause- 
way were ochre in the sunlight. 

“I wonder what she keeps in it?”’ she thought. 


4 

After she had been there two months Miss Carmichael 
invited her into her sitting-room, and soon it became 
her habit to go there in the evenings. Although scarcely 
a word passed between the two women, it was pleasant 
to knit and read by the leaping fire while the storms of 
winter shook the little house. But not once did Miss 
Carmichael divulge anything further about herself. 
There were times when her fixed, brooding eyes con- 
sidered Mary in silence, as if she had something she 
was about to say, but Mary made no effort to lead her 
on, and perhaps that was why Miss Carmichael invited 
her company. 


j 

When the spring came the only difference in the lives 
of the three women was that Mrs. Trefoyle was pregnant 
and could no longer lift heavy weights. 

One afternoon Miss Carmichael gave a sign of her 
growing trust in Mary by sending her upstairs for her 
spectacles which had been left on the dressing-table. 

As Mary was about to leave the room she noticed that 
the edge of the counterpane was caught up between 
the lid and the bottom of the bed. She tugged it sharply 
but it would not come away. Turning her back to the 
door and half burying her head in the feather mattress 
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She was just about to lift it a little when a fierce voice 
spoke behind her : 

“ How dare you touch that bed !” 

Miss Carmichael was in the doorway, her face thinner 
and paler than ever, her eyes piercingly black. 

Mary straightened up. 

“Tam extremely sorry, Miss Carmichael. I intended 
only to set the counterpane to rights.” 

“ Kindly leave this room.” 

“As you wish,” Mary answered. When she reached 
the kitchen she was trembling violently. 

That evening she was not invited to the sitting-room, 
and it was a long while before she went there again. 
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After that it became Miss Carmichael’s habit to stay 
in her bedroom, with the door locked, for long stretches 
at a time. Once when Mary was feeding the gulls she 
looked back at the house and saw Miss Carmichael’s 
eyes, like circles of ebony in her white face, watching 
her from the shadowy room behind. 

Although Mary thought often of the bed, its secret 
did not trouble her. On the occasions when Miss Car- 
michael had a fit and they put her to bed they disturbed 
nothing in the room. Mrs. Trefoyle was inclined to view 
it all in a superstitious light. 

“« She’s queerer than she was,” she said often. “I hope 
the baby won’t be affected by it all.”’ 

But the child was born apparently none the worse. 
During Mrs. Trefoyle’s convalescence Mary was busy 
with the house. Miss Carmichael’s attacks had grown 
more frequent and she was obliged to manage her 
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single-handed, often sitting with her for a long while 
afterwards, watching her with care. 


or 


When autumn came Mary began to feel the strain, 
but it was not until Willis drew her attention to it by a 
quizzical “ You’re not looking well, miss—if you don’t 
mind me saying,”’ that she felt quite done up. 

A few days later she asked Miss Carmichael if she 
could take a holiday. 

She received the request in silence but that evening 
as Mary was filling the bottles she joined her in the 
kitchen. 

“If you must go away for a time, you must,” her 
voice was stony. “It will be awkward. In fact, we—I— 
will miss you very much, Miss Hackett.” 

She turned and left the room abruptly. Mary watched 
her retreating back, her gently sloping shoulders and 
her thin elbows pressed against her sides. 

Before it was light next morning Mary heard Miss 
Carmichael moving about in her room. When she went 
downstairs she found her in the narrow hall taking an 
umbrella out of the rack ; she was wearing a plain black 
dress Mary had not seen before. 

“I am going to Plymouth for the day,’ she said. 
“I expect to return by the three-thirty train.” 

Mary was startled. She had not known Miss Car- 
michael leave the island. 

“May I go with you?” 

“No, thank you,” the other replied, putting on her 
green mackintosh. 

Mary went to the front door and looked out. The 
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tide was fairly full and the light was breaking a faint 
canary yellow, windswept and stormy. 

“I don’t think I should go if I were you,” she said 
anxiously. 

Miss Carmichael made no reply. She carefully 
buttoned up her mackintosh. 

“ Let me go with you,” Mary asked again, but without 
being answered. 

When Miss Carmichael opened the front door’ the 
wind made the pictures swing on the walls. She paused 
and for a moment looked at the dark green waves which 
rose and fell in front of her, and then without another 
word, she went down the steep path to the landing 
stage. 

Fifteen minutes later Mary could see, from her 
bedroom window, the ferryman rowing his boat 
gingerly against the breakers. Miss Carmichael, stiff 
and thin in her green mackintosh, sitting bolt upright in 
the stern. 

By lunchtime a gale was blowing. She and Mrs. 
Trefoyle ate their meal in silence and afterwards Mrs. 
Trefoyle went home. 

At about three o’clock Mary went to the window. 
The tide was almost out, and fan-shaped waves, backed 
by the wind, were spreading over the causeway. It was 
impossible to get to the island at present. “ She may have 
to stay the night at the hotel,” she thought. 

She pictured her in one of the bedrooms on the other 
side of the water, but the idea was preposterous. Miss 
Carmichael could never be in any bed but her own. 

Her bed! It was with a violent shock that she 
remembered the mystery of the brown box upstairs. 

Now that the house was empty what would prevent 
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her from discovering its secret once and for all? 
Guiltily she went into the kitchen to make sure that 
Mrs. Trefoyle had gone home and therefore would not 
hear her if she went upstairs, but the sight of the crockery 
neatly laid for tea and the honest tick of the alarm clock 
checked her, and she returned to the sitting-room. She 
took up the Argus and tried to read, but now her attention 
could not be regulated: her mind returned continually 
to the thought of the bed in Miss Carmichael’s room. 

At half past four she was uneasy. Supposing some- 
thing had happened to Miss Carmichael while she was 
in Plymouth? Instead of making tea she went to the 
front door. The wind nearly blew her over as she 
struggled to the stone wall and peered into the needle 
points of spray which were torn from the breast of the 
sea; fierce shallow waves swirled and groaned among 
the rocks. The tide was turning. 

On the mainland the hotel stood the buffeting of the 
wind. A light glimmered in the lounge. Perhaps at this 
moment Miss Carmichael was sitting there, resigned to 
the idea of staying there the night. The sky was a 
muddy yellow. She would not come now. 

There would be no one in Miss Carmichael’s bed 
to-night. 

Again the pang of curiosity and fear ! She shivered, 
crossed her arms and fled indoors. She leaned for a 
moment against the wall in the narrow, dark hall, her 
heart leaping, her skin cold. 

Where would be the harm of looking into the box 
beneath Miss Carmichael’s bed ? 

The empty hall and the stairs seemed to encourage 


aa her. She might as well get it over and done 
with. 
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She climbed the stairs, one hand on the rail, the other 
over her heart. She had formed no theory of what the 
bed contained—if it contained anything. Her longing 
to know was unreasonable and guilty. 

She opened the door of the room and went in. The 
fading stormy light fell full on the bed so that the 
embroidered roses on the night dress case seemed almost 
to be real. She had but to lift the lid and all would be 
known. 

She reached down swiftly and turned back the 
counterpane: the great brown box-bed was exposed to 
view. Briskly she took hold of the handles and was just 
about to heave up the lid when the window behind her 
rattled so much with the wind that it was as if someone 
had thrown a bundle of wet seaweed against it. 

With a beating heart she went to the window and 
looked out. Broken clouds drifted inland; every now 
and then the sea broke smoothly over the black and 
glistening causeway. 

In the failing light she made out a little knot of people 
standing on the far beach. Just then a figure broke away 
and came running down to the causeway. She rubbed 
the glass and peered out: What was it going to do? 
To her dismay she recognized the tall frame, the 
mackintosh and the umbrella. Miss Carmichael ! Two 
people detached themselves from the group and came 
after her, but she only ran the faster. Miss Carmichael 
was endeavouring to cross the causeway by foot in a 
violent storm ! Mary’s hands went to her throat. “ Stop 
her, somebody,” she called thinly, from behind the 
window. 

Someone made as though to catch her by the arm but 
stopped still as a wave ran up the beach. She started off 
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along the causeway with the waters swirling around her 
ankles. For a moment it looked as if she had lost her 
balance on the slippery stones and would be drawn into 
the sea, but she struggled on. By now she was running, 
her umbrella in the air. 

“Go back. For heaven’s sake, go back,” Mary hissed, 
rubbing on the window with frantic fingers. 

Above Miss Carmichael’s head she saw a great roller 
driving down the narrow strip between the island and 
the mainland. It drove faster as it came. Mary screamed 
as she watched what the running woman had not seen. 

“For God’s sake, look out,” she yelled. 

In the next second the roller plunged across the cause- 
way, breaking into thousands of circular, tearing eddies, 
and continued on its wild way into the sea beyond. 

When the causeway cleared it was black and empty. 
Mary stared at the dark water—for a moment an arm was 
seen, stuck out at an impossible angle, but afterwards 
she could not be sure whether she had seen or only 
fancied it. 
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Willis and three fishermen from lower down the coast 
brought her body in next morning. There was seaweed 
in her hair. They laid her on the big bed and she was 
there for three days until they buried her. Although 
Mary went in and out of the room she never once thought 
of the mystery of the bed. 

At the inquest no one wondered how she came to 
be in Miss Carmichael’s room and so had witnessed the 
tragedy. She, too, had almost forgotten. 

At the funeral in the island chapel there were three 
other mourners: a nephew and his wife from Swansea, 
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and a short stocky lawyer in striped trousers from 
Plymouth. After the ceremony Mary made tea and later 
the lawyer read out the will. 

The nephew came in for the house, some Consols., 
an interest in an unproductive Welsh mine and the 
balance on deposit. He was also to have the furniture. 
But there was a codicil. 

The lawyer took off his glasses and rubbed his eyes. 
“Miss Carmichael came to me the day of her—of the 
disaster, to make this amendment”’—the nephew and 
his wife exchanged glances—‘It concerns you, Miss 
Hackett.” He gave her his full gaze. “She has 
bequeathed the ‘ big bed and all therein contained to 
Mary Hackett, Spinster, at present residing with me 
as my housekeeper’. She was particularly anxious that 
this should be done there and then.” 

The nephew’s wife smiled graciously. “ How nice 
for you,” she said relieved. 

The bed! It was as though Miss Carmichael had 
known of her guilty action in going to the room. 

They all beamed at her. The nephew said : 

“It’s worth quite a bit, that bed. I expect the hotel 
would buy it from you.” 

“1 wonder what’s inside it,” the wife said, dubiously. 

“ Let’s go up and find out,” he said eagerly. 

Mary did not stir. 

“1 think—I think I would prefer to wait,” she said, 
quietly. 

The nephew was a little abashed. “Just as you 
please.”’ 

She felt the least she could do now to lay that thin 
ghost was to learn the secret alone. 
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The lawyer departed early, for the gale still blew 
(though not so furiously). After a thorough examination 
of the house and furniture the nephew and his wife left 
for the mainland where they were staying the night. 

Mary watched them go off in the gathering dark. 
As soon as the small light of the ferry-boat reached mid- 
channel she lit a candle and went to Miss Carmichael’s 
room. 

Now that the body had gone she was aware of the 
silence and emptiness of the room—this sanctuary of 
Miss Carmichael. She crossed to the bed: the 
embroidered nightdress case was askew on the pillow. 

With her heart pounding she bent down and turned 
aside the counterpane. The leather handles came to 
view. She grasped them and pulled. 

The lid was so heavy that she wondered how Miss 
Carmichael had managed it alone. Without looking 
inside she levered her back beneath it and groped with 
her hand for something to prop it up with. She found 
a piece of wood in one corner and made it secure. Very 
carefully she balanced the candle on the edge. 

Tremblingly she peered in. A white dust sheet 
covered it from end to end. All over the surface was 
broken by lumps and points: little hills and valleys 
made by what it concealed. She raised one end and 
drew it back with bated breath, until the whole dark 
cavern of the bed box was disclosed. 

Carefully she raised the candle above her head and 
peered closely at the disordered array of objects which 
lay within ; a jumble of oddments so varied that many 
she had never seen before were mixed with others so 
commonplace that each must have contained a network 
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of everyday memories, and all lying as if they had been 
thrown in from a distance. There were broken bits of 
jewellery, pinchbeck lockets stained with plaited hair ; 
coins from Victoria’s jubilee, gold sovereigns tumbled 
here and there; a penny whistle, even a sardine-tin 
opener ; a girl’s silk dress rolled into a ball; stamped 
china from Welsh watering-places ; a feather from a hat, 
a set of false teeth, a rabbit’s foot, a fan, a tortoiseshell 
comb, some pebbles, an oyster shell: in one corner 
lay a linnet’s nest. 

Mary knelt down before the objects. The happy light 
of the candle leaped over these relics of a woman’s life, 
dancing carelessly over the symbols of the loneliness of 
Miss Carmichael’s soul. 

The candle burnt down and Mary Hackett continued 
to kneel, staring into the black shadows of the box under 
the bed. Every now and then she let out a little sob. 
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LEY FARMING. Sir R. GrorcE STAPLEDON and 
WiLLiaM Davies. Penguin Special. 

READY FOR SPRING the Ministry of Agriculture has sent 
to all persons directing the national food growing 
campaign a booklet setting out its war policy in six 
points. Under at least five of these points there is a 
call for a wider and better use of leys. Had the Minister 
of Agriculture, who has a foreword in Ley Farming, 
sent out this Penguin Special with every copy of the 
official booklet it would have been of very great use. 
Although so much land had been grassed before the war, 
only a few men understood that grass was still a crop 
which without proper attention would steadily go poorer. 
These few farmers had before 1939 begun to break up a 
proportion of land annually on the ley principle. Now 
it is essential that every farmer should understand the 
value of ley farming, and here is the job simply and well 
explained. Ploughing and re-seeding with the right 
grasses and clovers provide not only better “ feed ”’ 
almost at once, but give back to the soil humus which is 
the key essential of all fertility. Those who have studied 
ley problems may think it a pity that the authors have 
not said more about the “ miscellaneous herbs” 
(chicory, burnet, kidney vetch, and so on), but now is not 
the time for too much experimenting by the average man 
and it was best to advocate those seed mixtures which 
are already proved. CRICHTON PORTEOUS 


ANGLO-DUTCH COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. CHARLES 
Witson. Cambridge Studies in Economic History. 15s. 

IN SPITE OF its title, this is not a book merely for the 
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professional historian. It is full of exciting information 
for any thoughtful reader. Few of us realize that the 
tremendous excitement over the National Debt in the 
eighteenth century was due to a feeling that “ foreign 
monies *’ might control English policy and it is also 
interesting to read of our unpreparedness for war. Con- 
sidering that we once had a Dutch king and that our 
early literature is full of allusions to the Low Countries 
it is strange how little trace is left to-day of what 
was once the greatest Continental influence in this 
country. 

Mr. Wilson begins with a survey of conditions at the 
beginning of the century. Holland was then a central 
warehouse whence goods came from all over Europe 
for transhipment to their ultimate destination. Freight 
charges were low and “ experience had taught them how 
to equip a vessel with eighteen hands, as against a crew 
of twenty-six or thirty employed by ships of other 
nations’. Gradually, however, direct trading between 
countries began, led by the English and by the Hamburg 
merchants. As trading difficulties increased, Dutch 
merchants took more and more to investments in foreign 
loans for which they were particularly suited because of 
their wide connections with foreign traders. Such trans- 
actions naturally led to speculation with the inevitable 
reaction upon trade. The author makes interesting com- 
parisons between Dutch international loans and those 
of Britain in the succeeding century. How seldom 
de we realize that our Continental armies in the 
eighteenth century were financed and paid chiefly by 
Holland. 

Experts may disagree with Mr. Wilson upon a number 
of points but he has collected together much valuable 
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and little known material. The volume should appeal, 
however, to any reader of books on general history. 
ERNEST HUDSON 


OWEN GLENDOWER. JoHN CowPER Powys. 

The Bodley Head. tos. 6d. 
THE suBJECT OF Mr. Powys’s new novel is the revolt 
of Glendower, Prince of Wales, against the overlordship 
of the House of Lancaster. Owen’s defeat was utter, his 
death obscure and mysterious, not a bard sang his elegy ; 
but he has joined that choice company who in the hour 
of their country’s worst trial will shake off the shackles 
of time and forgetfulness and play their swords like 
lightning over the mountain refuges of freedom. The 
blurred, fantastic figure of this warrior, scholar, states- 
man, seer and charlatan, the clouds of legend that shroud 
his achievement and failure, Mr. Powys’s seven years’ 
residence in the Vale of Clwyd, and his eager immersion 
in the old life of Wales, made Owen an almost inevitable 
choice for his first historical novel. It runs to a third 
of a million words at least, and displays more than fifty 
characters, moves freely over most of Wales and part of 
England, and has the merits and faults of its spacious- 
ness. There are times when the story stumbles among 
words like a man fording a tumultuous stream, the con- 
versations often proceed with more loving fidelity to their 
unhurried originators than mercy to the reader, there is 
(a kindly metaphor) roughage enough with the vitamins. 
But the breadth of Mr. Powys’s conception, the scope 
of his narrative, and the unmistakable grandeur of his 
set scenes, raise this novel high above the general run. 

It would be idle in short space to attempt a synopsis 
of this huge novel—far and away his best since 
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THE BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 
THERESE BONNEY 
With an Introduction by Michael Foot 
The author was in Belgium when the Germans invaded it 
in May, 1940. She accompanied the vast army of refugees 
that streamed along the roads of Belgium and Northern 
France as the Allies were pressed back, visited England in 
time to record the Blitz, and then returned once more to 
Unoccupied France and Spain. Everywhere she went she 
took photographs, and the hundred or so included in this 
book are chosen to speak of the misery and grim betrayal 
that has befallen the defeated peoples. 7s. 6d. net 


THE OLD CHURCHES OF LONDON 
GERALD COBB & GEOFFREY WEBB 


The destruction of so many fine buildings by indiscriminate 
enemy bombing has awakened as much interest as it has 
excited grief about the splendid but little realized inheritance 
of London Churches, which can now be visualized as a whole 
in this remarkable book. The illustrations include six colour 
plates, and over 120 photographs of churches which have 
survived or been destroyed. 15s. net 


REMEMBRANCE : 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
H. J. MASSINGHAM 


An account of the author’s pilgrimage from a metropolitan 
upbringing and early journalistic career in the traditions of 
the last great days of Victorian radicalism, to a village life 
devoted to the study and recording of English country life. 
There are about 50 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
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A Glastonbury Romance. Instead I mention one point 
of cardinal importance. The maggot-manias of lust, 
the baffled cerebral passions of the other novels, are here 
too, but not to the same extent. Mr. Powys again finds, 
or makes, opportunity for his expected two-handed slash 
at all persecutors of the dumb creation, but in no other 
book has he shown the same sense of pity for humanity 
as emerges more particularly in the last third of this. 
Gwyn JONES 


DAYLIGHT. Volume 1. The Hogarth Press. 6s. 
VERTICAL... Edited by EUGENE JoLtas. The Gotham 

Bookmart Press, New York. $2°75. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF MODERN VERSE. Selected 
by ANNE RIDLER. Faber. 35. 6d. 

THESE THREE BOOKS have this in common ; they desire 

that European, English, and American artists should 

know each other’s work. Daylight is more concerned 

with political art, Vertical with religious, the Selection 

with the main ideas current in the past twenty years. 

It is a strange thing to say when prevalent opinion 
is to the contrary but the chief impression left after 
reading the three volumes is that the generation between 
1920 and 1940 desired most of all to escape from any 
personal responsibility for its actions. They were 
dominated to a greater degree than their ancestors by 
an obsession of “ form ”’. 

Take the poems by Rimbaud in Daylight and by 
Apollinaire in Vertical. There is a different quality in 
these, they are alive, they spring out of the page. Yet 
both are by writers whose development was mature 
before 1914. Both Rimbaud and Apollinaire valued 
freedom passionately, both lived out adventurous lives 
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Cadburys feel it may be of general interest 
to publish the following facts. 


As compared with pre-war: 


PRODUCTION at Bournville of Choco- 


late and Cocoa has fallen by only . . 13% 
and a considerable proportion of this is 
for Service requirements. 
BUT 
NUMBER OF WORKERS employed 
in the manufacture of Cocoa and 
Chocolate has been reduced by. . 40% 
AND 
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PAPER AND CARD used for wrap- 
ping purposes have been reduced by 50% 


How has this been done ? 


The answer is simplification. We have stopped 
making Assortments and have concentrated 
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Chocolate, Bourn-vita, Filled Blocks and 
Chocolate Biscuits. 
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99 lines — 237 packings 
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to produce the maximum amount of goods 

with the minimum of labour, space and 
materials. 
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and both had faith in their personal expression of art. 
Is not the failure of the others due to the fact, never 
sufficiently recognized, that the last war stunted normal 
growth and left a generation floundering in a middle 
adolescence from which they never emerged, a state 
where not rebellion only but a terror of insecurity 
struggled for uncertain balance? Therefore the 
important thing became the leader, the clique, the 
church or the masses, it is dubious whether either 
“‘dada’”’? or “surrealisme’’ were genuine forms of 
revolt; certain conventions had broken in the most 
ordinary and practical ways of life as a result of the war 
and the surrealistes followed the public rather than 
preceded it. 

Daylight says in its foreword that it is an attempt to 
bring allied European and English writers together and 
“to reaffirm a belief that the culture of Europe is funda- 
mentally one’’. This is excellent in theory, in practice 
the selections are less representative of a nation than of 
a given outlook, thus the translations from the modern 
Greek writers read as if they might have been written 
by an American student in Paris and, place-names apart, 
it would be hard to say whether a story or a poem was by 
an Englishman ora Czech. There are too many re-state- 
ments, that war is horrible, that refugees lose hope, even 
the section on theatre loses sight of the fact that the 
great contributions to this art have come from untrained 
rather than professional groups during the last years. 
The next volume, however, may be more comprehensive 
in scope. 

Vertical continues the theories of Eugene Jolas and 
his school. It reads as if Transition and Mésures had 
merged themselves into a double number. Readers who 
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have followed the various literary movements in Paris 
during the late thirties will find much to interest them, 
others will wonder what it is all about and why. Much 
of the volume consists of extracts from mystical writings 
drawn from many sources or attempts to solve the age 
old conflict between religion and science. There are 
suggestions for a modern myth of flight. Sometimes, 
however, the border seems tenuous between fascist 
mysticism and this type of new romanticism. There was 
construction during the last twenty years as well as the 
feeling of disunity. 

Miss Ridler’s selection of modern poetry suffers from 
having been chosen not from literature as a whole but 
from a particular mood. Thus, poets with a positive 
or violent attitude towards life are omitted entirely or 
else are represented by possibly some minor pieces that 
fit into this pattern. It is not representative of American 
literature, we welcome Marianne Moore, but where is 
H. D. and if Hart Crane is included why not Horace 
Gregory? Mr. Eliot contributes an interesting preface 
but the volume reads more like a memory from 1915 
than an expression of to-day. 


BRYHER 


